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SHUFFLE DEMONS: 

HORNS AND COSTUMES 

by Ben Watson 

Ones of the saxophone, delighting audiences with their tales of inner 

The band play rollicking, crowd-pleasing swing - acoustic funk - 
delivered with a rough-hewn sense of chaos that learns from 
Thelonious Monk and the Art Ensemble of Chicago. Rich Underhill’s 


witty Dolphy-esque bop. Arriving from the length and breadth of 





































KEYS ON THE HIGHWAY 

In our two-part special on jazz piano, Brian Priestley 
meets new Blue Note signing Geoff Keezer. a “kinda 
nerdy looking guy”, on a London visit. And over in 
Philadelphia, Francis Davis sips coffee with Dave 
Burrell, regular pianist with David Murray, who’s 
currently writing an opera about Hawaii — with elephants 


(T) Geoff Keezer 

Pianist Geoff Keezer has had lots of advantages. 
Such as joining Art Blakey at age 18 for the last year of 
Blakey’s life, signing with Blue Note at 19 and getting his 
excellent press biog written by guitarist Jim Hall’s daughter 

gigging drummer with a large record collection. Yet the 

“He’s what we call a kinda nerdy-looking guy who you’d think 
didn’t have the slightest interest in jazz”. 

Perhaps that was before Keezer exchanged the spectacles for 








Geoff Keezer 



extremely well versed in his favourite subject, Keezer men¬ 
tioned 40 players in as many minutes, from James P Johnson 
to Geri Allen (more, if you count people like Bach, Liszt and 
Scriabin). But, despite learning a great deal from records, 
“You do have to research the past and find out what happened 
before, but it’s not necessary to copy it . . . I’m inspired more 
by the people who are playing right now, and the people that / 
can work with. The young record collectors are living in a 
different era, it doesn’t make any sense. It’s equally important 
to get out and hear music as it’s happening now, because it is 
still happening.” 

As well as working with the best such as (separately) Benny 
Golson and Art Farmer, Geoff clearly has the potential to be a 
brilliant unaccompanied performer. He says “Art Blakey 
taught me how to play solo — that sounds funny, but it’s true! 
He would leave me on the bandstand, sometimes for up to 45 
minutes alone, and point at me and say 'You got it!”’ And 


Geoff is already an intriguing composer, as five pieces on the 
latest album prove. (“You hear things at the weirdest times; 
usually compositions come to you if you’re walking down the 
street or you’re in a grocery store. I’ve a lot of napkins at home 
with tunes scribbled on them.”) He also earns points recording 
rare Ellington tunes (such as the amazing “Agra”) and playing 
different ones live, but he has learned the Ellington lesson that 
original music grows best out of a working situation. 

“You have to have your own group if you want to develop 
. . . When I did the second record, I ended up writing a lot 
for a quartet with vibes, and that’s what my working band is 
right now. If (vibist) Steve Nelson played the same thing on 

plays which inspires me so much, he’s a rough musician!” 
One final cautionary word from Keezer about records, and 

album, rather than a regular band. “Coltrane used the same 







(2) Dave Burrell 


st back from Paris, is sitting in 
his Philadelphia kitchen, having coffee with me and his wife, 
the poet Monika Larsson, and explaining how he hooked up 

“In the late 70s, when I still lived in New York, I used to 
spend a lot of time in Soho, at a loft owned by Roberta 
Garrison, the dancer, who was Jimmy Garrison’s widow. This 
became the place for the new guys in town to meet the relative 
oldtimers, like myself. David and James Newton were just in 
from California, and there were articles in all the papers about 
how they and the guys from Chicago, like Chico Freeman and 
the members of Air, had the right approach, as opposed to 
those of us who had been in New York since the 60s.” 

The crowd from Slug’s, in other words, many of whom had 
lived at 77 East Third, before the building became the 
unofficial East Coast headquarters of the Hell’s Angels, who, 
with the super’s cooperation, turned the basement into a 

eighth-floor window while he was on the road with Archie 

Ah, the 60s. But that’s another story. Back tc 


just Burrell’s second album as a leader for a US label (11 others 
have been released in Europe and Japan). But he was back in 
the studio in May to record an album of Jelly Roll Morton 
compositions at the suggestion of Gazell’s Sam Charters, the 
noted jazz and blues historian whose books include a fictional 
biography of Morton. 

The exposure with Murray hasn’t made Burrell a “star" (are 
there jazz stars any more?), but it has focused attention on him 
as an overlooked veteran of an era in which pianists were easy 
to overlook. 

In the early 70s, a friend of mine heard Shepp’s band at a 
club in Philadelphia and told me that Burrell sounded great. 
Then, after giving it some thought, he qualified his statement: 
“At least, he looked like he sounded great, if you know what I 

I did. Volume was just part of the problem, though. When 
Burrell arrived in New York after his graduation from Berklee 
in 1965, piano was becoming identified as the enemy — 
European hegemony in a pop-up box. Unless played by Cecil 
Taylor (McCoy Tyner was by then laying out much of the time 
behind Coltrane), the instrument was considered too well- 
tempered to hold its own against the era’s smashing drums and 


“Well, many of us weren’t so happy about being invaded by 
these new guys who we felt were stealing work from us. So 
there was usually a little bit of hostility in the air at Roberta’s 
dinners. But there was this other, friendlier vibe, of feeling 
that we were all in this together and wondering what people 
from other parts of the country had been up to. One night, 
after dinner, David said to everybody, ‘Let’s do “Naima”, and 
we did — me, him, Chico, Grachan Moncur, Eddie Jefferson, 
and I don’t remember who else. 

“I was busy with Archie Shepp back then, but the experi- 

used to bring both him and me to Philly whenever he had a job 
there. So we got used to playing together, although I didn’t 
begin to work with him steadily until 1987, when I called him 
up and suggested doing something together and for a minute, 
I think, he had me mixed up with Stanley Cowell. 

“David’s very lucky in business. He works more than 
anybody I know. Just being in some of his groups, I’m 
working more now than I ever did being with Archie Shepp 
fulltime. I’m music director for David’s octet, and the piano 
player in one of his quartets, the one with Wilber Morris on 
bass and Tani Tabal on drums. Plus the cooperative groups, 
like the Lucky Four and the Last Of The Hip Men, when he’s 
offered a record date as a leader that he can’t do under his own 
name because of contractual obligations.” 

Plus the duets, as documented on 1989’s Daybreak 
(Gazell), whose title ballad, written by Burrell, is as beautiful 
a piece of music based on a series of minor-to-major chords as 
you’re ever likely to hear, saved from mere prettiness by 

tion of the theme toward the end. Remarkably, Daybreak was 


Against these odds, Burrell quietly went about the business 
of forging a personal style from the demands made on him by 
the different leaders he played with in the 1960s. “Pharoah 
[Sanders] wanted a drone,” recalls Burrell, who gives the 
impression of being pretty well-tempered himself. Bald on top 
but still lanky at the age of 50, he wears glasses, speaks in an 
inflectionless baritone, and fits the stereotype of the university 
professor, though his formal teaching experience has been 
limited to residencies here and there and two years at Queens 
College in New York under an anti-poverty programme in the 
70s. “That prayer-like, harp kind of thing that Alice Coltrane 
did behind him and Trane in Trane’s band after McCoy left. 
But Marion Brown favoured more of an Ornette Coleman 
approach. He didn’t want the piano to play the chords. He 

heads of his tunes, and the heads were complicated and 

More than a decade before Henry Threadgill made it hip to 
dig Scott Joplin again, Burrell wrote a rag for his 1968 debut 
album, which also included a medley of tunes from West Side 
Story. A year later, for BYG, in the aftermath of the 
Pan-African Festival no less, he reworked material from 
Puccini’s La Boheme. Given such evidence, he has long enjoyed 
a reputation as a “song” man within the jazz avant-garde. So it 
was surprising to hear him say that he didn’t know very much 
jazz or pop standards before joining Archie Shepp in 1969, at 
the tail end of what Burrell describes as Shepp’s “angry period, 
when he was glaring at the front row of the audience, which 
stared back at him in his Charlie Parker-inspired wardrobe, 

pool of sweat in front of him and his fingers would sometimes 





Dave Burrell 



“But he was also playing a lot of Ellington, and he told me I 
had to master the standard repertoire. That area of my 

[trombonist] Roswell Rudd would tell me that if I was going 
to play with them, I had to know ‘Sophisticated Lady’ and 
‘Prelude To A Kiss', and so on. I said OK, I want to play those 
songs, but I also want to play those Ornette-ish, post-bop 
one-note unisons. I want to play the vamps that Pharoah and 
Coltrane used. Coltrane was my idol, and I wanted to scream 
on piano like the horns were doing, but I wanted structure and 
beauty along with the scream.” 


Another surprise: before accepting Charters’s 
invitation, Burrell had little working knowledge of Jelly Roll 
Morton, even though his own pieces tend, like Morton’s, to be 


multi-thematic, with what sound like conscious allusions to 
earlier styles of jazz. (His solos likewise tend to bracket 

“It’s been an education," Burrell says, offering for inspec- 

“When I bought this in New York, the musk looked difficult 
and probably boring. Well, it is difficult, but not at all 
boring. I just told Sam that if I’m going to do this right, I 
have to learn all of Jelly Roll Morton’s work, not just the 
pieces I’m going to record. That’s the essence of jazz piano 
right there, in the work of that one composer. 

“I remember a time in the early 70s when I was booked in 
advance every weekend, usually just playing for transportation 
money and a share of the door, but glad to be working. But 
now I don’t have time to take most of the jobs I’m offered, 
what with being on the road with David, learning Jelly Roll 
Morton, and working on the opera with Monika.” 






Dave Burrell 


The opera. In talking about it, Burrell and Larsson, who 
began work on it as composer and librettist soon after 
becoming husband and wife in 1978, tend to finish each 
other’s sentences. Called Windward, Passages , it’s set in Hawaii, 
where Burrell, who was born in Middletown, Ohio, grew up, 
moving there with his parents when he was five (Burrell’s 
father, an early race man, who still lives in Kailua, taught 
sociology at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu). 

At a loss for words after admitting that the opera is 
“semi-autobiographical”, Burrell asks his Swedish-born wife if 
she can explain it. 

“It’s about the maturation of a young black man at the same 
time that Hawaii matured into statehood, in 1959,” explained 
Larsson, who was living in Honolulu with her first husband, a 
scientist at the University of Hawaii, when she met Burrell in 
1974. “It was a very traumatic experience for Dave and his 
friends. They had a little musical group at that time, which 
played at the statehood celebration, although their hearts were 
not in it, because the land developers who moved in [in 
anticipation of statehood] had changed their way of life. In 
Hawaii today, when there’s a hurricane, the homes of the 
indigenous people, who were forced out of the valleys and the 
plateaus and are very, very poor, are the only homes that get 
hit. Meanwhile, Waikiki is one of the biggest tourist traps in 
the world.” 

An opera co-written by an African-American and a natural¬ 
ized Swede, about the plight of Polynesians and Samoans, 


Windward Passages has multi-cultural written all over it, which 
should mean that somebody will eventually stage it. This far, 
portions of it have been sung by choirs in Philadelphia and 
Europe, and Burrell has recorded instrumental versions of 

Murray. But Murray has been talking it up to potential 
backers on his travels, and there have even been feelers from 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

“Hilda Harris, the great mezzo-soprano, was one of the first 
people to encourage us,” Larsson explains. “We wrote the role 
of Sarah, the boy’s mother, for her. Not just her voice, but her 
looks, her entire manner. When we had only the first act 
written, she and her husband who is a concert promoter, put 
us in touch with Maestro [James] Levine of the Met, whose 
only concern was ‘Is it a grand opera? Will it fill up the stage?’ 
So Dave and I went home and wrote the second act, and it’s so 

“We put elephants in there,” Burrell interrupts. 

“Just about,” Larsson said. “Damn near.” 

“A company in Atlanta said they could do it, because they 
could get the Atlanta Symphony for free,” Burrell says. “I told 
them we didn’t need a symphony. We needed a choir, eight 
principal singers, and a 20-piece, Ellington-type orchestra 
with no violins. They said, ‘Who’s going to pay for that? And 
how can it be an opera with no violins?’ I said, well, it is an 

“It’s a grand opera," Larsson interjects, laughing. * 
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Joseph Haydn • miracle man 

Joseph Haydn put the class into classicism. He wrote the 
first great symphonies and string quartets, inspired 
Mozart, taught Beethoven and, when he died in 1809, was 
Europe’s most revered composer. Graham Lock looks 
first at his remarkable life and then surveys a CD legacy 
that includes such perennial favourites as ‘The Clock’, 

‘The Surprise’ and ‘The Miracle’ symphonies. 


(T) The Man Who Invented Classical Music 


lime HAYDN,” enthused London's Morning Chronicle in 1794, 
echoing the fact that by the closing years of the 18th century 
Joseph Haydn had become the most celebrated composer in 


It was an astonishing success story. Son of a poor rural 
wheelwright, Haydn had spent the first 58 years of his life 
within the near-vicinity of Vienna, 28 of those years in loyal 
service to Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, an ardent music-lover 
who liked to keep his talented Kapellmeister on hand at all 
times. When Haydn had to call off a planned visit to England 
in the early 1780s, London’s Gazette & New Daily Advertiser 
waxed apoplectic: “This wonderful man, who is the 
Shakespeare of music, and the triumph of the age in which we 
live, is doomed to reside in the court of a miserable German 
prince ... a place little better than a dungeon, subject to the 
domineering spirit of a petty Lord, and the clamorous temper 
of a scolding wife.” The paper went on to suggest that “some 
aspiring youths” should kidnap the composer and “transplant 
him back to Great Britain”. 

Haydn might have agreed with the Gazette about his 
disastrous marriage but he knew there were compensations to 
his near-total musical isolation. (He spent most of his time at 
the prince’s residences at Eisenstadt and Esterhaza; even nearby 
Vienna was usually out of bounds.) “I was cut off from the 
world,” he declared in a much-quoted statement, “there was 
no one near me to torment me or make me doubt myself, and 


so I had to become original.” 

That originality took many guises, but central to Haydn’s 
achievement was the development of the symphony and the 

in lightweight divertimenti and fashioned, almost single- 
handed (Mozart his only ally of note), into two of the most 
expressive and profound forms in the history of Western 
music. Indeed, given their prominence in the repertoire of the 


last 200 years and the fact that, to a large degree, the ground 
rules he laid down still hold sway, we can say, with only a 
little journalistic licence, that Joseph Haydn was the man who 
invented classical music. 

Hf. was born in the village of Rohrau, on the Austro- 
Hungarian border, on 31 March 1732. An early fascination 

of eight, into the choir of Vienna’s St Stephen’s Cathedral, and 
later - after he was expelled in 1749 for cutting off the pigtail 
of a fellow choirboy! - to a decade or so of near-destitution as a 
struggling musician, giving lessons in the day then playing 
violin in the small serenade bands that roamed Vienna’s streets 
each evening. Inspired by the music of C P E Bach and helped 
by lessons from the famed composer/singer Porpora, the young 
Haydn survived mostly on “my zeal for composition”. 

Finally, the breaks came and in 1761 he was appointed 
assistant Kapellmeister by Prince Paul Anton Esterhazy, head of 
one of Hungary’s greatest aristocratic families. When Paul 
Anton died ten months later, his brother Nicholas became 
head of the family and Haydn’s new employer. Nicholas 
promoted him to full Kapellmeister in 1766 but required his 
close attendance at the Esterhazy estates for the next 25 years. 
Not until Nicholas died in 1790 was Haydn finally free to 
travel and his two visits to England, in 1791-92 and 
1794—95, set the seal on his fame as well as inspiring many of 
his finest works, including his last great symphonies and piano 

His final years back in Vienna were marred by sadness, as 

them through. “Musical ideas pursue me to the point of 
torture. I cannot ,get rid of them, they stand before me like a 
wall. If it is an allegro that pursues me, my pulse beats faster, I 
cannot sleep; if an adagio , I find my pulse beating slowly. My 
imagination plays upon me as if I were a keyboard. I really am 




































Joseph Haydr 


a living keyboard.” In 1803 he began a new string quartet, but 
could only finish two movements: he knew his composing days 
were over. His last public appearance was on 27 March 1808 at 
a performance of his oratorio The Creation. A fanfare of 
trumpets sounded as they carried him in, but, obviously 
infirm, he had to leave at the interval. His ex-pupil Beethoven 
was among the crowds who knelt to kiss his hand as he left. He 
died 14 months later, on 31 May 1809, as the French army 
was overrunning Vienna; still, thousands of people attended 
his memorial service in Vienna's Schottenkirk. Because he had 
never written a Requiem himself, they played extracts from 
the one left unfinished 18 years before by Mozart, who had 
been his closest friend and remains one of his few musical 


Before the year was out, Haydn’s skull had been 
stolen from his grave (it was not reinterred until 1954). 
Luckily, we now have less grisly ways of trying to ascertain the 
factors which lay behind his musical genius. The years of 
service to Prince Nicholas, though much decried, must have 
played a vital role in Haydn’s maturation; but just how did the 
particular circumstances of his employment help to transform 
the promising newcomer into an assured, sophisticated mas- 

Haydn’s duties as Kapellmeister were innumerable but princi¬ 
pally involved composing, and running the Esterhazy orches- 

heightened the effect and what weakened it, and so could 
improve, expand, cut, take risks.” In fact, he seems to have 
operated much like later jazz bandleaders such as Charles 
Mingus and Duke Ellington: showing the musicians what he 
wanted by playing it to them, writing with specific in¬ 
strumentalists in mind, trying things in different ways on 
different nights, generally working by ear — and drawing many 
of his ideas from his daily after-breakfast improvising sessions 
at the clavier. (Two other slightly more fanciful jazz reference- 
points: Haydn’s music resembles that of Thelonious Monk in 
its high levels of humour and surprise, its astute uses of silence 
and dissonance; and that of Anthony Braxton in its thorough¬ 
going explorations of structure, its brilliant synthesis of new 
and old forms.) 

This close working-relationship with his Esterhazy musi¬ 
cians is one reason why Haydn’s symphonies (at least prior to 
No’s 82—104 , nearly all written for other, larger orchestras) 
tend to sound much more vivacious when played by the small 
orchestral forces, and on the period instruments, for which 
they were originally conceived. 

Two other important aspects of Haydn’s Esterhazy service 
concern Prince Nicholas’s love for the baryton (a kind of 
cumbersome viola da gamba, now defunct) and his increasing 
obsession with opera. A proficient performer on the baryton, 
Nicholas demanded a steady supply of new trios to play from 
his Kapellmeister and Haydn composed over 100 in total, 
mostly pleasant if unexceptional works in themselves, yet - as 


critics have noted - undoubtedly the grindstone on which he 
whetted the finesse of his later string quartet writing. 

1770s and 1780s, which required Haydn to stage one or two 
new productions per month, often for months at a time, led to 
the composer’s immersion in a form of music which, as Charles 
Rosen argues in The Classical Style , decisively shaped his later 
symphonic writing, bringing dramatic clarity and coherence 
to his already formidable play with tonal relationships. 

The comic spirit abroad in Haydn’s later works may also 
derive in part from opera buff a, but comes too from the 
sometimes awkward eccentricities which had first proclaimed 
his distinction. These were suddenly evident in a burst of 
agitated creativity which occurred in the few years around 
1770, now known as Haydn’s Sturm und Drang period, the 
name (meaning Storm and Stress) taken from a middle- 

came after most of Haydn’s writing in this new style, 
characterised chiefly by his exploration of minor keys and 

common assumption is that some emotional crisis in Haydn’s 
life sparked these changes, but no one has yet been able to 
identify a specific cause.) 

Haydon abandoned - or exhausted - the Sturm und Drang 
style within a few years, but its value to him is underlined by 
the fact that many of his significant “first steps” took place at 
this time. Notably in his six “Sun” string quartets, op 20, in 
which he established both the importance of thematic develop¬ 
ment and the very notion of the quartet as four individual 

26, 39, 44, 49 and 52, in which he breaks through the 
existing idea of instrumental music as peripheral entertain- 

ties and the emotional range of the symphonic form. 


If the brief Sturm und Drang period produced the most 
inventive and arresting music of his first two decades as a 
composer, the next two, from cl780 to 1802 (date of his last 
major work, the Harmoniemesse), brought forth an almost- 
constant stream of masterpieces which simply seemed to get 
better and better. The influence of Mozart, with whom he met 
and became close friends in the 1780s, was a crucial factor, but 
no less important were his two trips to England, where the 
new challenges on offer sparked some spectacular triumphs. 

Haydn arrived in England on New Year’s Day 1791, an 


his creative genius. After 30 years of courtly servitude, he was 
a free man; after 30 years of Esterhazy obscurity, he was 
suddenly a public celebrity. The English loved him: he was 
feted by the Royal Family, awarded an honorary degree by 
Oxford University, raved over by the critics and adored by 
London's concert-goers, reputedly Europe’s most sophisticated 
audience. His two trips to England took him to dizzying 
heights of fame, brought him undreamt-of wealth - and, to 
top it all, he fell in love for one last time, enjoying a discreet, 





Joseph Haydn 


touching affaire de coeur with the widow Rebecca Schroeter. No 
wonder he responded with some of the greatest music of his 
life. 

In the 1790s, though he was now in his 60s, Haydn wrote 
his finest works in nearly all of the major genres to which he 

piano sonata, concerto, oratorio, mass. In particular, the 
London Symphonies, No’s 93-104, are works of astonishing 
power and vitality, dizzyingly bravura displays of intellectual 
grandeur, dashing flamboyance and radiant humour. Then, 
back in Vienna in 1797, he completed what is arguably the 
pinnacle of his string quartet music, the set of six “Erdodny" 
quartets, op 76. And then he followed that with his most 
splendid vocal works, a series of six masses which represented 
his last commission from the Esterhazy family, and two 
oratorios, The Creation and The Seasons , inspired by hearing 
Handel’s oratorios in London and, in the case of the former, his 
most worried-over and self-conscious masterwork, the crown¬ 
ing glory of an illustrious career. “There is no one," Mozart 
had declared, “who can do it all - to joke and to terrify, to 
evoke laughter and profound sentiment - and all equally well: 
except Joseph Haydn.” 

® Haydn On CD 

a) Symphonies 

The only complete set of Haydn 
symphonies currently on CD is that 
made by Antal Dorati/Philharmonia 
Hungarica in the 1970s, now reissued 
in eight, mid-price, four-CD volumes 
(Decca). Taken as a whole, the project is 
a magnificent achievement, with music¬ 
al standards consistently high. The orchestra use modern 
instruments, which sometimes leads to undue homogeneity of 
texture, but more regrettable are a mix that dampens down the 
horns and percussion, and Dorati’s tendency to take the slow 
movements and, especially, the minuets at too deliberate a 
tempo. This means that, in the case of the more popular 
symphonies such as the Paris ( No’s 82-87) and London sets, 
where competition is fierce, more recent recordings often have 
the edge. But the special value of the Dorati cycle is that it 
makes available many delightful works which cannot be heard 
elsewhere - in particular, several of the earlier symphonies and 
that overlooked block (approx No's 33-81) which falls between 
the Sturm und Drang period and the celebrated Paris and 
London eras. So my recommended volumes are five and six: 
Symphonies 60-71 (Decca 425 920-2) and Symphonies 72-83 
(Decca 425 925-2). 

Three other complete cycles are now under way, all of which 
offer different takes on authenticity. 1 have reservations about 

Orchestra (Nimbus), if their five-CD box-set of the London 
Symphonies is representative. These performances are expan¬ 
sive, almost post-Romantic in style, which for me diffuses 


concert hall where Haydn premiered many of his works, but 
the result on disc is a very reverberant acoustic which makes 
the music both boomy and blurry, so that much of Haydn’s 
finer detail is lost. 

Roy Goodman/The Hanover Band (Hyperion) have re¬ 
leased four CDs from their projected cycle, each comprising 
three symphonies: No's 6-8, 43-47, 73-73, 90-92. These are 

if Dorati can be ponderous - Goodman often sounds rushed. A 
further complaint is that Goodman has the harpsichord very 
upfront in the mix: it quickly becomes an irritating clangour, 
especially in the late symphonies where it’s like an aural sore 
thumb amidst Haydn’s increasingly subtle use of orchestral 
timbres. 

Christopher Hogwood/Academy Of Ancient Music 
(L’Oiseau Lyre) have taken the controversial step of omitting 
the harpsichord continuo altogether from their cycle of the 
symphonies (also on period instruments), from which just one 
three-disc volume has appeared to date. Curiously, this is 
volume four, which covers nine symphonies ( No’s 21-24, 
28-31, 34) from the mid-1760s, just prior to the Sturm und 
Drang period. I particularly enjoyed the performance of No 31 
The Hornsignal’, with a dashing posthorn fanfare that lends 
the first movement its infectious swing, but whether or not 
you’ll like the Hogwood set probably depends on your feelings 
about the lack of harpsichord. The liner notes explain that 
there is no hard evidence that Haydn ever used a harpsichord 
continuo in his symphonies (and several suggestions that he 
didn’t). The counter-argument seems to be that it’s unthink¬ 
able that 18th century orchestral music would be played 

The Hogwood is the set which I’ll be collecting, but in the 
meantime there are several excellent mini-sets and one-off 
discs which deserve your attention. The most popular of 
Haydn’s early symphonies are No's 6-8, the trilogy of ‘Le 
Matin’, ‘Le Midi’ and ‘Le Soir’. These are the first works which 
Haydn composed after his appointment to Esterhazy and they 
were reputedly inspired by Prince Paul Anton’s fondness for 
Vivaldi’s Four Seasons. Haydn’s writing is less consistently 
programmatic than the Vivaldi concertos, but he does make 
reference to Italian concerto grossi style and also takes the chance 
to flatter his new orchestra by including several solo episodes, 
notably for violin. I find the Roy Goodman disc of these 
symphonies the most enjoyable of his cycle so far, but my top 
recommendation would be Trevor Pinnock/The English 
Concert (Archiv), who bring an added touch of insouciance to 
their customary expertise on period instruments. 

Pinnock and The English Concert are also my first choice for 
the Sturm und Drang symphonies; in fact, these are some of the 
finest performances of Haydn symphonies that I have heard. 
Tempos are pacy but never hurried and the small orchestral 
forces are deployed to stinging effect, both on the occasional 
ceremonial works from this period (such as No’s 38, 41, 48) or 







Joseph Haydr 


No’s 26, 39, 49 and 32. These six discs, covering 19 
symphonies, have just been reissued as a box-set (Archiv) but 
are still available singly - all are highly recommended. 

Derek Solomons/L’Estro Armonico pioneered the use of 
period instruments in this repertoire in the early 1980s and 
their performances are still among the best available. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Sony/CBS have scored an own-goal by reissuing on CD 
only two of the several volumes in their vaults. Sillier still, 
these two volumes (seven and nine) comprise two-thirds of 
Solomons’s survey of the Sturm und Drang symphonies, but the 
remaining volume (eight), which includes such quintessential 
examples of the style as Symphonies 26 and 32, has still not been 
reissued on CD. Nor, alas, have volumes ten and 11, which 
offer excellent versions of many symphonies in the 30s and 60s 
that, Dorati aside, are not otherwise available. To sample the 
Solomons approach, try the recent mid-price coupling of 
Symphonies 43/48 (CBS Masterworks). There’s one other Sturm 
und Drang disc worth noting: Symphonies 26/32/33 played, on 
period instruments, by Sigiswald Kuijken/La Petite Band 
(Virgin Classics). No 26 ‘Lamentatione’ is given a particularly 
dark, powerful reading here, and a further bonus is the 
inclusion of the little-recorded No 33 ‘L'Imperiale’, another of 
Haydn’s splendid festive pieces. 

With the later symphonies, duplication of good perform¬ 
ances becomes inescapable. For instance, Kuijken, still on 
period instruments but now with the Orchestra Of The Age 
Of Enlightenment, has recorded majestic versions of the Paris 
Symphonies (on two discs) and, back with La Petite Band, 
also offers very attractive performances of No's 90-91 (all 
Virgin Classics). However, the finest playing of Haydn 
symphonies on modern instruments is probably by Sir Colin 
Davis/Concertgebouw Orchestra (Philips), two of whose 
four available discs feature No's 82/83 and 91/92. Even the 
lovely, but relatively overlooked, No 80 is available on three 
different discs: by Sir Charles Mackerras/Australian Cham¬ 
ber Orchestra, c/w No 81 (Conifer); by Jane Glover/London 
Mozart Players, c/w No’s 87/89 (ASV); and by the Orpheus 
Chamber Orchestra, c/w No's 22/63 - they also do a fine 
coupling of No’s 43/81 (both DG). 

The London Symphonies are among the most-recorded 
items in the Haydn canon, so the overlaps come thick and fast. 
All I can do here is list a few recommendations. On modern 
instruments, Davis/Concertgebouw are probably first choice 
again with their discs of No’s 93/94/96 and 100/104, but Sir 
Georg Solti/LPO (Decca) are in scintillating form with No's 
93/99 and 93/104 (though their earlier recordings of No's 
96/101 and 102/103 are a tad too intense) and Claudio 
Abbado/COE (DG) offer bright, smart recordings of No’s 
93/101 and 96/Sinfonia Concertante (aka 103), though with 
playing times of 49 and 43 minutes respectively these very 
full-price discs are not very generously filled. 

performance to bear on his recordings with the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra (Teldec), even when they are not using 


period instruments. They’re in gripping form with No’s 94/93 
and 98/99, though their other Haydn recordings tend to suffer 
from eccentricities, such as unduly brusque phrasing and raw 
sound textures. On period instruments, Hogwood/AAM 
(L’Oiseau Lyre) have superb versions of No’s 94/96 and 
100/104, though these are the “chamber style” orchestral 
arrangements made by Haydn’s UK promoter Salomon (and 
will not be part of the Hogwood complete set). 

Turning finally to mid- and bargain-price labels, there are a 
handful of good buys (all on modern instruments). Sir Charles 
Grove/English Sinfonia provide spirited versions of No’s 
92/104 (Imp Classics); Karl Bohm/VPO are characteristically 
mellow on No’s 88/89/92 (Privilege); and, perhaps best buy of 
all, Eugen Jochum/LPO offer a crisp, stylish pairing of two 
perennial favourites, No’s 94 The Surprise’//07 ‘The Clock’ 
(Galleria). George Szell/Cleveland Orchestra have both a 
single disc of No’s 92/94/96 and a two-CD set of The Early 
London Symphonies ( No’s 93-98) (CBS Maestro); these are 
shrewd, finely-focussed interpretations but the threadbare 
sound quality is a drawback. 

For once, the leading bargain-labels Naxos and Hungaraton 
White Label prove disappointing. On the latter, Vilmos 
Tatrai/Hungarian CO offer half a dozen discs of competent 
but rather characterless performances, while Barry 
Wordsworth/Capella Istropolitana on Naxos can be even 
more bland. 


Trevor Pinnock/The English Concert (Archiv): Sturm und 
Drang Symphonies (435 001-2) 

Sigiswald Kuijken/Orchestra Of The Age Of Enlightenment 
(Virgin Classics): Paris Symphonies ( No's 82-84, VC 7 
90793-2; No's 83-87, VC 7 90844-2) 

Sir Colin Davis/Concertgebouw Orchestra (Philips): Symphonies 
91/92 (410 390-2); 93/94/96 (412 871-2); 100/104 (411 
449-2). 

b) String Quartets 

crucial role in his oeuvre, Haydn’s string 
quartets are represented patchily on CD. 
The only complete set is by the Tatrai 
Quartet (Hungaraton), but there are 
two problems here: one is that back- 
catalogue supplies from Hungary are 
extremely erratic, so in practice most of their recordings are 
^available at any one time. The second is that the Tatrai’s 
best recordings are their earlier ones, particularly their classic 
op 76, recorded in mono in 1966, while their latest releases 
lose some of the freshness and vigour. Still, if you want the 
complete six-quartet sets of Haydn’s first masterpieces in the 
genre, ops 20 and 33, or such fascinating transitional works as 
ops 9 and 17, then searching out the Tatrai discs is your only 
option. 

continues on page 72 






Virgin Classics presents.. 


KENT NAGANO 


Opera de Lyon 

RICHARD STRAUSS: SALOME 

World Premiere recording of Strauss' 
French Version. 

Salome is the long awaited follow-up to last 
year's Gramophone 'Record of the Year', 
Prokofiev's 'Love for Three Oranges" (VCD 
790786-2/4). Based on the highly acclaimed 
Opera de Lyon production it features the 
distinguished American soprano Karen 
Huffstodt in the title role with Jose Van Dam 
as Iokanaan. This is the first recording 
of the composer's own setting of Oscar 
Wilde's original French text. 



Karen Huffstodt • Jean Dupouy 
Josd Van Dam • Hdlene Jossoud • Jean-Luc Viala 
Orchestre de L' Opera de Lyon 
KENT NAGANO 



RICHARD BERNAS 


Music Projects London 


JOHN CASKEN: GOLEM 


World Premiere recording of Casken's highly-praised chamber opera 
"Golem", winner of the Benjamin Britten Award for Composition. 

New production on tour by Northern 
Stage and Northern Sinfonia: 



CONDUCTED BY RICHARD BERNAS 



DIRECTED I 


ANDREW McKINNON 


November 27 HUDDERSFIELD SI Paul's Hall 
November29/30 COVENTRY Warwick Arts Centre 


COMING SOON FROM VIRGIN CLASSICS - TIPPETT The Ice Break. World Premiere Recording 
















hardwire 


Techno cat Tom Corbin 


touches home bass. 



Hardwire is usually about 


1000 words long, so this 


picture should deliver 


equivalent value. Mo 

Clifton's elegant hand-made 

electric upright basses are 


incorporating a Fishman 
transducer. They can be 

neck profile) as required. A 
Wi reperson who checked them 
out at the Music Show at 
Olympia described their 
adjustable design as “cuddling 

lover”. 

The standard model costs 
£ 1200 including a padded gig- 
bag. Mo also does bass guitars 

£750. 

Info from Clifton Basses, 
34 Shooters Hill Road, 
Blackheath, London SE3 
7BD. Tel: 081 858 7795. 



























Rebirth Brass Band 


talkin’ that shit 


They’re young, they’re fast, and they play marching 
music from New Orleans. Stuart Nicholson meets 
the men with a new agenda for brass. He also took 
their picture. 


“We’ve got to keep jazz music progressing instead of 
regressing. We’ve got to keep the young people interested. 
With disco music and rap music out there it’s hard to get a 
wide audience. We’ve got to do all kinds of stuff, all kinds and 
types of music.” 

The words of a seasoned pro reviewing the current state of 
jazz? Or a crossover artist discussing his latest album? Hard to 
imagine, but these are the observations of a young musician 
who has not yet reached his 20s. Yet Phillip Frazier, co-leader 
and powerhouse tuba player of the Rebirth Brass Band, is a 
young man with a mission. The Rebirth is currently at the 
forefront of the burgeoning young brass band movement in 
New Orleans. Frazier is convinced that they, and bands like 
them, are on the verge of creating a whole new market for jazz. 

“I think we’re breaking through a lot,” he says. “We still 
firmly believe the jazz market is small just now, but when we 
really break out the music is going to get more and more 
widespread.” 

Is history about to repeat itself? Is New Orleans, 
the fabled birthplace of jazz, about to sponsor its, well, 
rebirth, through its venerable brass band tradition? “Right 
now I know for a fact we’re looking to a strong future,” 
explained the tuba player. “On the Feel Like Funkin' It Up 
album, the track ‘Do Wacha Wanna’ became a popular hit in 
New Orleans. In fact it was played on the two major 
commercial stations in New Orleans, WYLD and WQUE, as 
well as the jazz stations. We were the first brass band to bring 


jazz to a market alongside rap records.” In fact the only other 
local band to get such exposure has been the Neville Brothers, 
something that gives the Rebirth confidence it can bring its 
music to such markets as rap and hip-hop. 

With their latest album Rebirth Kickin' It Live being 
marketed in the Soul Music racks in record stores, the Rebirth, 
originally formed in 1983, seems on course for the success its 
leader predicts. Recently they opened for a Grateful Dead 
concert and 18 months ago they were the featured band at the 
Republican Party Convention in New Orleans when they were 
presented to President Bush. But has their popularity meant 
cutting ties with the traditional New Orleans repertoire? “I 
think we do more traditional music than many of the brass 
bands in New Orleans,” asserts their co-leader. 

Certainly Kickin' It Live includes numbers like “I’ve Found 
A New Baby”, "Tin Roof Blues” and “Back O’Town Blues”. 
But there’s also new stuff. “We’ve got a number called 
‘Freedom’,” explained Frazier, “which we dedicate to the 
freedom of Nelson Mandela and the struggle in South Africa, 
‘Grazin’ In The Grass’ inspired by Hugh Masekela and - 
though it’s not a controversial song - a number called ‘Talk 
That Shit’. The reason why it got that title is because we 
usually go perform at The New Orleans Saints football game. 
We were playing in the stands and our team was winning and 
the crowd started chanting that phrase, so we gave it an 
instrumental line and it’s become a popular tune back home in 
New Orleans.” 

Rebirth were initially inspired by The Dirty Dozen Brass 




Band, who led the way in making contemporary statements 
from within the brass band tradition of New Orleans. The 
Dozen’s influence is clearly apparent on Rebirth’s first album, 
Here To Stay (Arhoolie) recorded at The Grease Lounge, New 
Orleans in 1984. But by 1989 Feel Like Funkin' It Up 
(Rounder) showed a much looser approach and a willingness to 
take chances. 

“The Dirty Dozen were doing it for everybody when we 
started off. They played all different types of music and as we 
heard them when we were coming up we kind of leaned 
towards their style. But now, since they’ve stayed with the 
swing-on stuff and straight-ahead stuff, it’s our turn. Right 
now we're doing it for everybody, we're younger, more funky 
yet more traditional." 

to the band. Frazier feels their youthful image helps young 
audiences relate to what they are doing. “We’ve got young 
guys in the group, they keep young ideas alive along with the 
band, they mix their young ideas along with our old ideas and 
it’s kind of working out, we got a chemistry, a whole gumbo 
here. And since everybody likes different types of music that 
helps out with new ideas too.” The nucleus of the band has 
remained unaltered since Phillip and his brother, Bass Drum 
Shorty, originally founded the group, along with trumpeter 
Kermit Ruffins, in their mother's front room in North Villere. 

“Just one or two faces have changed, but the band remains 
pretty young ’cos the youngest guy is 18 and the oldest guy is 


29 years old - so we haven’t got to the real old ages yet.” 

But it's the regular work from in and around New Orleans 
that keeps their music honest. That inextricable link and 
interaction with the social life of their community, in which 
they grew up and in which they now live, has helped shape 
their music, the music of the New Orleans streets, music to 
move and groove to. “It's all so spiritual, that feeling we get 
sometimes,” says Frazier. “We might be at a parade and 
suddenly we’re making up music on the spot. It’s spiritual. 
We could never write it out, it changes all the time. The 
music’s just part of us." 

Spirited, youthful and enthusiastic, the Rebirth are a fun 
band. But it’s serious fun; there’s a refreshing clarity of 
purpose and an almost evangelical feeling when they perform. 
They want to reach out and touch their audiences with their 
sincerity. They want people to boogie and dance. They’re 
putting jazz back on the dancefloor where it began and people 
are enjoying it. More than that, kids younger than the 
youngest band members are digging it. It’s not so much that 
Rebirth are writing a new agenda for jazz, it’s just that they’ve 
returned to the old one. * 


REBIRTH BRASS BAND DISCOGRAPHY 

Here To Stay Arhoolie 1092 

Feel Like Funkin' It Up Rounder 2093 

Kickin' It Live Special Delivery SPCD1040 















































TEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
THE WIRE! 


1. It saves you money. A one year subscription to the 
magazine costs £20 in the UK. Buying 12 issues at the current 
rate will set you back £23.40 at your local newsagent. 

2. You won’t miss an issue. Sometimes newsagents sell out or 
(outrageously) may not stock it. If you miss an issue on your 

delivery every month. 

3. You’re ensured of avoiding any immediate price increases. 
We honour existing subs until they expire at the original rate. 

4. You receive it ahead of newsagent distribution. Be first to 


6. Your name is entered on the Wire computer. You become 
part of the global family of supporters of the planet’s music 
magazine. 

7. You can boast about it to your friends, who may not be 
Wire subscribers (but if you introduce them, and we get to 
know about it, there’ll be a note of thanks sent to you). 

8. You do us some very real good — every subscription is an 
investment in the magazine and its future, something which 
we can’t be too grateful for. 

9. Your postman will look on you with new respect (actually, 
we can’t guarantee this one). 


5. You're eligible for subscriber-only offers, which is a new 10. If you’re a first-time subscriber, well send you a FREE 
benefit well be offering over the next few months. COMPACT DISC of your choice from this month's offer. 

Ten good reasons, we think. 


the free cd! 


This month we’re offering, for the second time, a choice of a CD from 
the new set of Atlantic soul reissues. When we did this back in the 
August issue, a gremlin crept into the copy which meant that the 

magazine! Never fear - this offer doesn't close until FRIDAY 25 
OCTOBER 1991. 




Otis Redding Otis Blue 
The mod classic that will 


grow old - Otis hollers his way to 


Sam And Dave Hold On. I'm Cornin' 

It’s loud, it’s proud and it’s on its way - if you ask for it! 


Booker T And The MGs Green Onions 

No meat required for this instrumental set - (vegetable) roots music! 

Otis Redding & Carla Thomas The King And Queen 
A couple of monarchs in right royal form - we decree it's a winner! 


Here's what you do: fill in the form with this issue. Write on the back 
either Otis Blue, Sam And Dave, Booker T or Otis & Carla, 

depending on your choice of CD. Send it, with the appropriate 
cheque or credit card number, to The Wire, Units G&H, 115 
Cleveland Street, London W1P 5PN. Your CD will follow - but 


The Wire ★ It’ll make your day 




Listening To The Lion 


Van Morrison is one of the great singers, with a career that spans almost three decades —from Them's “Here 
Comes The Night" to his new Hymns To The Silence. Mike Fish sets out to round-up the complete recordings of 


the Belfast Cowboy, a trail that takes him from teenage-angst R&B to the mellowest of musical mysticisms. 
Take me way back take me way back take me way back . . . 








Van Morrison 


paen to a midnight tryst, and while Morrison denies himself 
the open spaces of the previous session, he gets the lyrical R&B 
grain of his voice to work on words and melodies that are as 
insightful as any songwriter of that day (1970) could create. 

His Band And The Street Choir 1970 

Tupelo Honey 1971 

Saint Dominic’s Preview 19~2 


Everybody knows -or at least has heard of - 
Astral Weeks and Moonclance. But the next three records, which 
show at worst only a slight lessening of Morrison’s powers, 
might be almost forgotten today, given the waywardness of 
the artist’s commercial standing. His Band emerged not long 
after Moondance, and continues in the vein of short, punchy 
tunes which the opening "Domino” — dedicated to the spirit of 
Fats, even if only in the most allusive/elusive way - exempli¬ 
fies (and it earned him a US Top Ten hit). Morrison’s group 
construct a gypsyish R&B that isn't quite folk or rock or 
swing, but swings and rocks. In comparison, Tupelo Honey 
finds him becalmed if not quite beached. The record has verve 
but comparatively little of the grit of the last two, perhaps in 
part because Ted Templeman’s production has a bounce which 
hitherto eluded Morrison himself. “Old Old Woodstock”, 
“Starting A New Life” and “I Wanna Roo You” find rural bliss 
in settings which otherwise follow urban radio routes, thanks 
to the cast of Californians who perform the music. 

After such an upbeat record, the crackle and bite of Saint 
Dominic's Preview is almost shocking. It opens with "Jackie 
Wilson Said”, putting faith in the timelessness of R&B 
wisdom, but the bitter words in the title track and the vocal 
tour de force of “Listen To The Lion” - where Morrison 
outdoes anything on Astral Weeks , giving up on his words and 
slurring and roaring through a passage of pure vocalese - offer 
the true tenor of the record. 

Hard Nose The Highway 1973 
It’s Too Late To Stop Now 1974 
Veedon Fleece 1974 


Universally disliked. Hard Nose The High¬ 
way isn’t quite the disaster it’s usually painted. Nothing much 
may happen on the record, but in at least “The Great 
Deception” and “Snow In Anselmo” Morrison pushes his muse 
into a pop-rock hybrid which has its own charm or intensity. 
But if he really was seeking a bridge between himself and a 
larger audience, it could hardly have asked for a better 


in rock’n’roll, 

It's Too Late To Stop Now. He revitalises lesser music such as 
“Warm Love”, makes “Domino” into an even more vigorous 
celebration, upbraids “Gloria” and “Here Comes The Night” 
without mocking them and tips his rover’s hat to five 
inspirations in turn: Muddy Waters, Sam Cooke, John Lee 
Hooker, Ray Charles and Sonny Boy Williamson. Reflecting 
on what an awkward, bashful live performer Morrison would 


hurrying off the stage within seconds of a final note - the 

Veedon Fleece is far less compelling, but in its elusive refrains 
and haunting, throwaway moments, it’s scarcely a lesser 
record. Again, the playing assumes a finer point than it did on 
Astral Weeks even while aspiring to the same drowsy haze of 
romantic afterglow: listen also to the superb use of strings on 
“Linden Arden” and “Streets Or Arklow”. And “You Don't 
Pull Your Punches But You Don’t Push The River” even 
surpasses its title. 


A Period Of Transition 1977 
Wavelength 1978 
Into The Music 1979 

A Period Of Transition is one of the more celebrated 
non-events in rock, a comeback after a three year lay-off (threq 
years - today that's the normal length of time between major 
albums). Aside from “The Eternal Kansas City”, though, the 

listless on that song. Wavelength was, on the face of it, the^ 
muse recaptured, but there’s an artificial brightness and spirit^,' 
instead of the genuine involvement which makes Morrison 
compelling even at his weariest. "Kingdom Hall”, for inst¬ 
ance, should have been ecstatic, yet is merely energetic. But 
the following Into The Music is weary, ecstatic, spirited and 
more, Morrison’s real return to form. “Bright Side Of The 
Road” is one of the simplest invitations to walk on the sunny 
side of the street one could imagine, and coming from 
Morrison - hitherto only content with hard-won pleasures - it 
seems like blessed relief. But the real grandeur of the record 
lies in the first three songs of side two: "Angelou”, the return 
to speaking in tongues in “And The Healing Has Begun” and 
the astonishing cover version of “It’s All In The Game ”, where 
the chords are revoiced, the setting is like a requiem, and the 

through a sublime revision. 



There are some surprising contrasts in Morrison’s 
discography, but these two records are real chalk and cheese. 
Common One winds down the quieter moments of the previous 
record into a music that sometimes barely gets above a crawl. 
A key collaborator on both sets is Mark Isham, who not only 
blows thinking muso’s trumpet but also introduces the 
profanity of synthesisers into Morrison’s music and manages to 
make them work. If a ‘Celtic soul’ sensibility had always 
percolated through Van’s muse, it breaks into the open around 
this point. Electronics assume a mystical shimmer, while 
around him the vocalist ponders on Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Joyce and other fellow men of letters. “Summertime In 
England” and “When Heart Is Open” run for 30 minutes 


between them, and they’re not sustained. But there are points 
when Morrison sounds on the verge of a place where it works 
out. Beautiful Vision , though, is so much more convincing in 
its briefer songs and sturdier conceptions. “Cleaning Win- 

would go home at lunchtime just to listen to Jimmy Rodgers, 
and the band rocks, even if Mark Knopfler’s presence does put 
them in a Dire Straits groove. This time, for almost the whole 
record — the gloomy instrumental farewell of “Scandinavia” is 

and revelling in grace and glorying in someone “who gives me 
religion . 


Inarticulate Speech Of The Heart mi 



for all his 

Morrison couldn’t stop making 
Scientology spurs some of his musings on Inarticulate Speech Of 

break out of somebody’s dogma with the turnings of his own 
heart, inarticulate or no. The key sequence on what is a lilting 
set of tunes is in “Celtic Swing", where he puffs the vaguest of 
sax solos, and the following “Rave On, John Donne ", where 

Sense Of Wonder is less interesting, arguably his weakest set of 
the 80s: I love the idea of a tune called “Tore Down A La 
Rimbaud”, but the merely plausible reality of it is less 

live record offers a reprise of some of the pick of the last few 
records, and works well enough on those terms, but it’s no 
match for the incomparable It's Too Late To Stop Now. The title 
of the next one was aimed at everyone who complained at 
Van’s getting of religion; writing a song for it called “Here 
Comes The Knight” might go on to suggest a comedy record. 


Instead, it’s sombi 
tively settled. List< 


the lyric 



in Morrison’s long career. Melodic fills pad out songs which 
might lack epic stature’,-but that’s because Morrison wants 

moment. “Sometimes I Feel Like A Motherless Child” might 

byways such as “Queen Of The Slipstream” or “Give Me My 

did on “Domino” or “Jackie Wilson Said”. 

Admittedly, the meeting with The Chieftains on Irish 

mittens. Avalon Sunset , though, was Morrison’s most rounded 
and intently beautiful record for years. He restored Cliff 
Richard’s standing with “Whenever God Shines His Light On 
Me”, and turned a writer's block to advantage with “I’d Love 
To Write Another Song”. But it’s his recitation, “Coney 
Island", and the following “I’m Tired Joey Boy", which 

own cosmic weariness, 20 albumslnto a career that had lost^all 
and sing. Enlightenment was more of the same, at a slightly 


And so to the biggest, longest, most comprehensive 
album of his career. The 21 songs on this double-LP/single CD 
run through all of his favourite themes: people bothering him 
about his work (“Why Must I Always Explain?”), rustic-faery 
simplicity (“Village Idiot", “Ordinary Life”), standing on the 
threshold of the great beyond (“By His Grace”), a long-ago 
childhood (“On Hyndford Street”). There are gospel covers, 
and a tribute to his beloved Ray Charles in “I Can’t Stop 
Loving You”. There’s nothing that he hasn’t done before, yet 
every track is different from each other, and the arrangements 
and dynamics are richly diverse. Listen to the beautiful synth 
part for “Professional Jealousy”, the engaging jazzbo shuffle of 

Back”. His musicians play with unforced elegance, rare 

Whether singing or speaking, Van’s own voice is chorus and 
first actor. This is his rap on “See Me Through Part II”: “See me 
through days of wine and roses - By and by when the morning comes - 
Jazz and blues and folk, poetry and jazz - Voice and music, music 

Memories, memories, way back — Take me way back, Hyndford Street 
and Hank Williams - Louis Armstrong, Sidney Bechet on Sunday 

And the tuning in of stations in Europe on the wireless - Before, yes, 
- Not rushing, being - Before rock'n'roll, before television -PrLous, 
I think that probably says it all. * 



Tin Machine 


THE AXEMAN COMETH . . . 


David Bowie's latest group Tin Machine shares one thing 
in common with all his previous groups - at the core is a 

great lead guitar sound. Phil McNeill talks to Bowie 
and his new axe man Reeves Gabrels about groups, 

growing and the history of hard rock guitar. Photo of Reeves by Mel Yates. 


David Bowie has worked with some great guitar 
players: Mick Ronson, Robert Fripp, Nile Rodgers, Carlos 
Alomar, Stevie Ray Vaughan, Adrian Belew, Reeves 
Gabrels . . . 

Reeves who? You might well ask. Reeves Gabrels is the first 
guitar player to work with Bowie as an equal. When he first 
heard Gabrels, Bowie remembered a promise he’d made to 
Hunt and Tony Sales - the awesome rhythm section on Iggy 
Pop's Lust For Life — that one day they’d work together again, 
if the right guitarist came along. Gabrels was the right 
guitarist. 

They met through Gabrels’s wife Sara, the press officer on 
Bowie’s Glass Spider tour, who gave Bowie a tape of Rubber 
Rodeo, the band Gabrels played with in Boston, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. Some months later, Bowie rang. “He said, ‘I’ve 
listened to the tape and I think you’re the guitar player I've 
been looking for’.” 

As soon as the Sales brothers came over from LA, it became 
apparent that this wasn’t just another Bowie project, but the 
start of a group. “I met them on a Friday afternoon,” Reeves 
recalls, “and on Saturday we cut ‘Heaven’s In Here', the first 
track on the Tin Machine album. You can hear there’s this 
dogfight going on, a very muscular jam. I still didn’t know 
which was Hunt and which was Tony, but we were locked into 
this really intimate confrontation. At the end of it, we all 
went: Wow! This is great!” 

As well they might. “Heaven’s In Here” is all Gabrels says it 
is and more: very reminiscent of “Cracked Actor” from Aladdin 








Tin Machine 


Sane , it’s a clenched-fist hammer of a groove in the velvet glove 
of a gorgeous Bowie melody. But unlike “Cracked Actor", it 
has an internal dialogue, which develops into the kind of wild, 
improvisational duel that once underpinned many of the best 
rock bands - Who, Hendrix, Cream, Dead. Remember when 
rock musicians used to listen to each other while they played? 
When sometimes they’d start a song and wouldn’t know where 
it might take them? Listening to “Heaven's In Here”, it’s 
obvious that Tin Machine are four musical equals: a group. 


Some people can’t forgive Bowie for joining a group 
— but then, plenty of people couldn’t forgive him for playing 
Live Aid, or making that old crocks’ charity record with Mick 
Jagger, touring with a gigantic spider on the stage, going 
AOR, associating with Julien Temple and Steve Strange . . . 
Whatever David Bowie does, for people of a certain age he’s a 
prisoner of their teenage dreams: he will never live up to their 


Hopefully, David Bowie doesn’t care. He’s making some of 
the best music of his life, and if his old fans can’t come to his 
new group with an open mind, that’s their loss. David Bowie 
now fronts a power trio. Good for him. 

“I’m a guitar fan,” says the Tin Machine singer. “All the 
guys I’ve worked with, I think they’re all wonderful in their 
own way. Stevie Ray Vaughan was blues personified. Adrian’s 
style was really loony. Fripp had some extraordinarily innova¬ 
tive ideas . . . But Reeves does it all. 

“His approach to music is all-encompassing. He feels very 

can’t be an influence on another kind of music - you’ve got a 
whole world to choose from. We’re like mind-readers - you’re 
OK, how am I?” 

Bowie laughs and the rest of Tin Machine, sitting around a 
sunlit hotel lounge in Kensington, join in. They make an 
imposing team. Bass player Tony, dark and chiselled, listens 
with quiet intensity. His elder brother Hunt, detached from 
our little group, could be a retired light-heavyweight: his face 
has Brandoesque weight, his body the physical presence of a 
Brian Dennehey. Like Charlies Watts, middle age suits him. 

These men are mature adults, as of course is Bowie. Now 
44, he has long been at ease with his age: his light suit is a 
picture of elegance. The youngest member of Tin Machine, 
Reeves Gabrels, 35, who has spent the previous two hours 
talking to The Wire, likens Tin Machine’s maturity to “the 
thing Keith Richard said about wanting to see the form grow, 
the same way blues and jazz players have been able to continue 
being innovative at 50 years old. 


“I think in a way we’re almost a new breed. All four of us 
have been through divorces and we’ve all had bad drug habits. 
We've all lost lots of friends over the years. We’ve lived 
through the down side of life, and if your music is honest and 
cathartic, it has to deal with your emotions and your prob- 


Another benefit Gabrels sees from their age is experience. 
“We have a sort of encyclopedic overview of musical styles," he 


says quietly, with no hint of boasting. “Hunt had his own 
horn band, The Hunt Sales Big Nine - he was the singer. 
They were a cross between Wayne Cochran & The CC Riders, 
James Brown and Sammy Davis Jr. David listens to a lot of 
classical music. I listen to country music, rockabilly, doo¬ 
wop, Duke Ellington — Cootie Williams and Cat Anderson, 
the trumpet players, do some amazing things ...” 

The other point about Tin Machine as a group is that, as 
groups do, they are now growing together. 

“The first record was very outward-looking,” Reeves goes 
on, “because that’s the best way to unify a unit, by saying: that 
sucks." Thus “Crack City", reminiscent musically of Hendrix’s 
“Wild Thing”, was addressed to drug dealers, while “Under 
The God”, a siren-strafed power rocker out of the Iggy 
Pop/Billy Idol/Steve Stevens songbook, vent its spleen at 
America’s white supremacists. 

But although Tin Machine was outward-looking in subject 
matter, it actually required Bowie to reveal himself more 
directly than usual as a singer and as a writer. Traditionally, he 
has used his musicians’ performances as a setting, a component 
of his work that was subservient to the concept. Ronson’s 
power chords, Vaughan’s blues, Rodgers’s funk, the jazz piano 
of Mike Garson — these elements were Bowie’s tools. But with 
Tin Machine, the playing is the concept. 

Bowie is not acting at being in a group, the way he acted out 
Ziggy. Aladdin Sane . “Heroes". Young Americans. The difference 
between Diamond Dogs and Tin Machine is that where one 
revelled in the apocalypse, the other reviles it. It may not be 
chic, but it is honest, and it requires that the songs come from 
the heart as much as the mind. 

Tin Machine was released in 1989. Two years later. Reeves 
sees a big development in the newly-released Tin Machine II, 
and links it to the group’s internal chemistry. “It’s a more 
inward-looking record,” he says, “because we’ve spent time 
together. We’re friends. We’re almost entering an area that — 
it’s a little cliched - one would see as a woman’s domain, 
gathering and having coffee and talking about stuff, whereas 
men drink beer and watch football.” 

I suggest to Reeves that the concept of Tin Machine 
was to investigate what might have followed Hendrix and 
Cream if heavy metal had never happened. “Heavy metal and 
fusion,” he quickly corrects, “though I think we were a little 
light on concept. For Hunt and I there's a John Coltrane 
element, then David brought in a live bootleg of Led 
Zeppelin, he had Cream, Hendrix, Glenn Branca, Sonic 
Youth, a lot of early 20 th Century Russian classical stuff. . . 

“What I liked in Glenn Branca and Sonic Youth was the 

missed was the lack of any classic melody, and that’s David’s 
strong point. 

“Vernon (Reid, of Living Colour) and I have talked about 
this: he says the guitarist should shake hands with the song. 
The thing with Cream and Hendrix was that the sound of the 
guitar was appropriate and distinctive to each song. The guitar 
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sound was an element in the songwriting, and that's what 
we’re trying to do.” 

If Vernon Reid understands this, it has to be said that he is 
not very good at it: like most modern rock bands who are 

have no idea about melody and clarity. But then, no one has 
ever matched Hendrix as a composer of four-minute perform¬ 
ances — in some ways, it’s an art that died when rock became 
split into easily-assimilated little boxes. There is a fine irony in 
David Bowie, whose Ziggy showmanship was as much a factor 
in taking the music out of rock as Deep Purple’s lowest 
common denominator approach, now riding to the rescue of 
what he helped to kill off. 

As Gabrels points out, the Sales brothers have an important 
part in this: “Hunt studied with Buddy Rich and met his 
favourite drummers, like Gene Krupa, through their father, 
Soupy Sales - he was a famous comedian, a sort of Tommy 
Cooper. Tony’s big on James Jamerson (Motown’s classic bass 
player) and he’s a very guitaristic bass player. So they have the 
same influences as Noel Reddi v 1 Mitch Mitchell (of The 
Jimi Hendrix Experience), Ron wood and Micky Waller (of 
The Jeff Beck Group), Jack Bruce and Ginger Baker (of 
Cream) - and they’re drawing from those guys as well. 

“Much of what we do is free-form: it's remarkable how 
many sections of songs have no specific length. Hunt and I 
never talk about it, but we are constantly changing the feel in 
the solo sections - duet sections! - very much like Hendrix and 
Mitchell.” 

Bowie compares the way Tin Machine set out to rediscover 
or reinvent guitar rock with his work with Eno on “Heroes": 


the traditional use of the instrument. With us (Bowie and 
Eno) it was synthesizers - buying or borrowing one and then 
throwing the manual away. That's rule one. But also, half the 
things we thought were really exciting were accidental. Often 
we'd be playing through a piece of music on the first run and 
there was a mistake in it, and if the mistake was interesting 
enough we’d build on it and make an arrangement out of it. 
That’s something we do in Tin Machine." 

Gabrels puts great emphasis on how he uses every facet of 
his instrument: “There’s a whole micro-universe of sounds you 
can get with just an amp, a fuzzbox and a guitar. Hendrix 
explored it, but then it got dropped - I guess at that point in 

Hendrix thing.” 

Gabrels himself is a prime example of the modern school of 
guitarists who have actually, well, been to school. At Berkelee 
College of Music in Boston he studied under jazz cats Gary 
Burton, Pat Metheny, Bob Moses and Phil Goodrich. Others 
who went to the same school include metal master Steve Vai, 
who has played with PiL, David Lee Roth and Whitesnake, 
fusionist AI DiMeola, jazzer John Scofield, and Alice Cooper’s 
guitarist Al Pulateri. 

The problem with that kind of school, says Gabrels, is that 
“you can teach technique, but you can’t teach soul. As Les Paul 

mother recognise you on the radio?” To Gabrels, this obvious 
fact came, he admits, as a shock: "It was like the lightbulb 
suddenly went on. I thought, you idiot!” 
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exploring the sonic possibilities of feedback and distortion 
with Talking Heads. And then there was Steve Stevens, whose 
work with Billy Idol was a revelation not only for Gabrels, but 
for many other highly-skilled guitarists who had previously 
looked down on rock. “'Rebel Yell’ certainly shook things up 
for guitar players in the States,” he says. “Steve Stevens was 
someone who obviously had chops, playing a form of music 
one thought of as being more primitive from a technique point 
of view. If you look at a lot of the metal that’s out there now, 
it’s just retreaded fusion — A1 DiMeola riffs with straighter 

“There’s also a connection between Steve Stevens and Eddie 
Van Halen and Steve Vai and Vernon Reid and Doug Boyle 
who plays in Robert Plant’s band and Nuno Bettencourt of 
Extreme and Reb Beach who plays in Winger - and the big 
connecting point for all of us is Allan Holdsworth (the British 
fusion pioneer). I hear his licks all the time in those guys, the 
legato stuff, the chromatic thing. I don’t know if everybody 
talks about it, but it’s pretty obvious.” 

It’s pretty obvious too that Gabrels is relishing his unlearn¬ 


ing process. “The neat thing about David’s playing,” he says, 
“is that he’s not a schooled guitar player. He comes up with 
some things that I wouldn’t think of in a million years.” 

David Bowie would love to be a great guitarist, but if he 
can’t have that, he now has the next best thing: a quite 
brilliantly accomplished guitar player who is completely open 
to ideas. Tin Machine II may lack a little of the "savageness” 
which Gabrels says the Sales brothers brought to Tin Machine , 
but it is a more subtle album, crammed with sublime guitar 
performances which Hendrix the composer would be proud of. 
“You Can’t Talk”, for instance, has about seven separate 
superb guitar parts — some strummed, some with fuzz, some 
with wah wah, at least one backwards, and all very Hendrix — 
yet the whole thing has a composed clarity that only Idol and 
Stevens have achieved in mainstream rock in recent years. 

Bowie’s journey into classic hard rock has only just begun: 
don’t let small-minded critics stop you going along for the 

and make him break up the band, Reeves Gabrels has a 
ready-made epitaph. “Boy, could he play guitar ...” 


David Bowie’s guitarists (in chronological order) 


Played all guitar on Diamond Dogs and some guitar on most 
other Bowie albums. Plays rhythm guitar on most Tin 
Machine tracks, which are usually written on guitar. 

Bowie: “On Diamond Dogs I was after a kind of a sound and I 
couldn’t find anybody that would do what I wanted. It took 
me hours to get the notes right, but I more or less got it. I 
always wanted to be a guitar player - I’ll do it again one day, 
when Reeves isn’t around. I can’t play if there’s anybody else in 
the room. I can’t paint if anybody’s around - I’m a Capricorn. 
I’ve got to be able to do it well before I do it in public.” 
Gabrels: “I enjoy David’s playing. He makes me realise how 
locked-in I get.” 

Mick Ronson 

Lead guitar on David Bowie (1969, one track), The Man Who 
Sold The World (1971), Hunky Dory (1971), The Rise And Fall 
OfZiggy Stardust And The Spiders From Mars (1972), Aladdin 
Sane (1973) and Pin-Ups (1973). 

Reeves: “My mother bought me Ziggy Stardust when I had my 
first electric guitar, a Telecaster, and I saw a picture of Mick 
Ronson with a Gold Top Les Paul Deluxe - which to my 
knowledge he never used! - but he looked so cool that I sold 
my Telecaster and bought a Gold Top. A lot of Ronson’s stuff 
was just a distillation of Jeff Beck’s Truth , but there’s some 

‘Moonage Daydream’. He had an expressive way of using the 
wah wah pedal on slow sweep that was a big influence on me.” 
Bowie: “Ronson’s entire vocabulary was based around Jeff Beck 
- I don’t think I ever heard him listen to anyone else. Beck, 
like Clapton, was into all the old blues guitarists, but Ronson 


had no time for all that.” 

Earl Slick 

Played on David Live (1974), Young Americans (1975), Station 
To Station (1976). Performed on the Serious Moonlight tour 
(1983) when Stevie Ray Vaughan pulled out. 

Reeves: “He was from Staten Island, where I grew up, and 
when I was 13 me and my friends used to sneak into the night 
school dances to see him play with this band called Mac Truck 
— his name was Frank Maeeloni then. He was one of the first 
Staten Island guitarists who made the big move of getting on 
the ferry and going into Manhattan to find work. He was so 
cool: he played a black Les Paul with a cigarette between his 

Bowie: “When I started to work with Earl Slick I played him 
what I’d done on Diamond Dogs and said, I kinda want it to 
sound like this - but better! Earl, of any of the guitarists, was 
probably the most open. I’d tell him to use feedback at the 
beginning of‘Station To Station’, and although he thought it 
was kind of odd to do that, or to use Chuck Berry riffs out of 
context, he loved it. He thought it was fun.” 


Played mainly rhythm guitar on Young Americans (1975), 
Station To Station (1976), Low (1977), "Heroes' (1977), Stage 
(1978), Lodger (1979), Scary Monsters (AndSuper Creeps) (1980), 
Tonight (1984) and Never Let Me Down (1987). 

Reeves: “He’s a great rhythm player. The combination of that 
funky rhythm playing and a rock thing like on Station To 
Station , where he and Earl Slick were working together, was 
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i playlists. 


the charts 


Ten Reasons Why It’s OK To Like Yes 



3. Bill Bruford employs young jazzers in Earthworks. 

4. Tony Kaye only uses two keyboards on stage - and 


they appear to be identical. 

5. Jon Anderson, Bill Bruford and Rick Wakeman are 
competent amateur cricketers. 

6. Even Yes seem to have gone off Tales From Topographic 
Oceans (but we haven’t). 

7. ABWH’s “I’m Alive” had to be lengthened for release 
as a single. 

8. Jon Anderson has appeared on stage wearing 

10. There are no plans for a Buggies reunion tour. 


it league ladders. We always welcome your own 

Ten Songs 
We’d Like To See 
Covered 

By Leon Redbone 

1. The Lancashire Toreador George Formhy 

2. My Cutey’s Due At Two-To-Two Today Ted Weems 

3. I’m A Bear In A Lady’s Boudoir Cliff Edu-ards 

4. The Blues Singer From AlabanV Emmett Miller 

5. Washing Dishes With My Sweetie Ted Weems 

6. Lydia, The Tattooed Lady Groucho Marx 

7. Never Let Your Braces Dangle Harry Champion 

8. There’s A Little Baby In The Moon G H Elliott 

9. I’m A Cranky Old Yank In A Clanky Old Tank On 
The Streets Of Yokohama With My Honolulu Mam 
Doing Those Beat-O Beat-O Flat On My Seat-O 
Hirohito Blues Hoagy Carmichael 

10. Black Dog Led Zeppelin 


Arnie Spilman’s Playlist 

1. Crazy People Music Branford Marsalis (CBS) 

2. No Caipira Egberto Gismonti (EMI Odeon) 

3. Straight Ahead Barbara Dennerlein (Enja) 

4. Third Soft Machine (CBS) 

5. Before We Were Born Bill Frisell (Elektra Musician) 

6. The British Orchestra Gil Evans (Mole) 

7. Word Of Mouthi Jaco Pastorius (Warner) 

8. Porgy And Bess Miles Davis (CBS) 

9. Deceit This Heat (Rough Trade) 

10. Things Ain’t What They Used To Be McCoy Tyner (Blue 
Note) Chart supplied by Arnie Spilman of Daventry, Northants. 


Uncirculated Videos 

1. Parallel Realities Band Stuttgart 1990 

2. Keith Jarrett Trio Juan-Les-Pins 1986 
Miles Davis Rome 1982 

Miles Davis Terni 1984 
Joni Mitchell San Remo 1988 
John Abercrombie Trio Italy 1984 
Art Ensemble Of Chicago Warsaw 1982 

Joni Mitchell Santa Barbara 1979 
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EDWARD ELGAR 

Symphony No 1 


ive ones. Elgar came even later 

i he was 51. As the sleeve-notes 




ance, which nonetheless concedes little in 

60s. The march-like leitmotif , ushered in 
quietly at the start, brilliantly unifies a work 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 

The Hawk Swings 

Boplicity CDBOP 015 CD 




influence on other composers, helped t( 


serve merely to emphasise the stature of their 

concert programmes, with their host of long- 
forgotten Victorian nonentities, shows the 

course, the composer s fame, ushered in by 



"Shadows", a series of subtle variations on a 
theme very well-known to Hawkins addicts. 

The Stash disc draws mostly on a set done 
in 1962 in Brussels, with George Arvanitas 
on piano and Mickey Baker adding his bluesy 

keep up with Hawkins on a fluent, some¬ 
times combative roll. Drummer Kansas 

didn't exist, it's tough going. The unaccom¬ 
panied title track - a complex extension of 

"Rifftide ", to say nothing of the elemental 

The Stash set (well over twice as long as 
the Boplicity disc) fills up with part of an 

is Roy Eldridge. The Hawk n' Roy duopoly 


together a relevant and sometimes 
and those of others. In this respect he resem- 

The Boplicity disc is a well-organised 


another Hawkins classic, “Bean And The 
Boys ", there’s a chase sequence which gives 

could get whilst remaining (just) under con- 
hit a gloriously relaxed mood, jack cooke 

GERRY HEMINGWAY 

Special Detail 

hatART CD 60B4 CD 

Gerry Hemingway enjoys his quintet more 
than any other ser-up he plays in, and it 

free-improvisation - and as a composer he 

mer, Hemingway’s hustling brushwork 
would galvanise a conventional jazz band, 
but he varies the tempo constantly, is a 
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ROBERT WYATT 


'DONDESTAN' 

His Long-Awaited 
New Album Out Now 

"'Dondestan' is Robert Wyatt's best music in 
donkey's years" -Select 
"'Dondestan' is as telling and sensual as anything 
he has produced over the last three decades" 
-The Wire 
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Tin Machine 


the blueprint for a lot of things for a lot of people. David 
worked with him a lot because he was the musical director: he 
had a really good overview. David needed someone to run 
things and Carlos fitted the bill. Seeing him on the Glass 
Spider tour (1987), I thought that he was not appropriate to 
some of the later stuff - but then, on a track like ‘Never Let 
Me Down’, his guitar playing is great.” 


Played on Low (1977) 

Reeves: “He was somebody who never got his due - David said 
he never really found out what he could do because he never 

guitarists did. I thought his playing on Low was really cool. I 
remember seeing him live with David on Saturday Night Live , 
and I know he played with Hunt and Tony on the Iggy stuff 
(The Idiot and Lust For Life) — I'd like to speak to him one day 
because he seems to come from a similar place to me somehow. 
There’s something in there that I respond to: I liked that 
stringy sound of a Strat played through a Marshall. He’s got a 
farm somewhere in Wales now." 


Robert Fripp 

Lead guitar on “Heroes” (1977), Scary Monsters (And Super 
Creeps) (1980). 

Reeves: “Fripp made it possible not to have long hair, and 
wear suits, and still play monstrous guitar. He was one of the 
first rock guitarists who went outside the blues, and who was 
able to reconcile being an intellectual with playing big dumb 

mother could recognise him on the radio, I think. His playing 
on the Scary Monsters album was his best. Most of the King 
Crimson stuff had a premeditated quality to it, apart from 
maybe the live album he did with Bruford and Wetton, but 
with David’s albums apparently he just walked in and did it. 
The spontaneity of being forced into a situation primarily for 
primitives yielded something better.” 


Nile Rodgers 

Played rhythm guitar on Let's Dance (1983), which he co- 

Reeves: “Nile has that New York clean-Strat-direct-through- 
the-board thing that he does — that’s Nile, and I certainly 
copped it. Someone’d want a funk guitar, I’d put on my Strat: 
‘Oh, let’s just go direct with a compressor . . . ’ It’s funny 
though, people like Nile and Carlos Alomar, when they try to 
sketch into a solo they don’t speak to me. But their funk 


Played lead on Let's Dance (1983). 

Bowie: “I wanted to see if you could combine the elements of 

combination. He was terribly excited, because he saw it as a 

audience — up to that time he was more or less a cult. And he 
was enthusiastic because I’d explained to him that I didn’t 
want him to be farting around and trying to be clever: I 

So he didn’t have to compromise at all and in fact he did reach 
a huge audience. It was of course incredibly tragic that his life 
was cut so short.” 

Reeves: “I was on the road with funk and R&B bands at the 
time, and it was brilliant because suddenly I thought hey, I 
can play blues licks over a dance groove. It certainly gave me a 
new lease of life in the early 80s when the guitar seemed to be 


Lead guitar on Never Let Me Down (1987) 

Reeves: “There’s a lot of guitar in Never Let Me Down, but no 
one ever talks about it. Frampton played some great stuff, but 
there wasn’t the interlock between the guitars and the sound. 
There wasn’t a clear vision.” 


Lead guitar on Stage (1978), Lodger (1979). 

Bowie: “Adrian had a really bizarre approach to the guitar but 
didn’t have much awareness of blues guitarists or how the 
guitar had evolved. He’d taken most of his thing from Fripp 
and gone on from there.” 

Reeves: “I saw him on the first Talking Heads big band tour: 
they did a couple of songs without him and then he came out 
for ‘Psycho Killer’ and took the top of my head off. Not having 
seen Jimi Hendrix play, I had never seen anyone do that — 
holding their guitar at the amplifier and changing the physical 
angle. Instead of just harmony and melody, there was this 
third dimension of sonic stuff. I remember going home and 
looking at my Strat in the corner and thinking, what the fuck 
is he thinking? What planet is he on?” 


Lead guitarist in Tin Machine. First learned guitar from Turk 
van Lake, a family friend who played with Benny Goodman. 
Went to design college in New York in 74, intending to be a 
comics artist. Started playing in fusion groups, took lessons 
from John Scofield. At college, studied pop songwriting under 
Brill Building writer Lou Stallman, which led to playing on 
studio sessions. Went on to Berkelee College of Music, Boston 

pop/metal” - and became part of the college studio band, 
intending to become studio session player “like Larry Carlton”. 
After seeing Adrian Belew with Talking Heads, joined a black 
funk band, “playing five sets a night, six days a week when it 
was hip for funk bands to have a white rock guitarist”. Played 
with various Boston bands until a cassette of one of them sent 
David Bowie to the telephone ... * 
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Hausen & Walkman, Film Music. 

*84 European Jazz, Eberhard Weber. 
Django Reinhardt, FMP, Pierre 



Herb A/pert. Chicago. Marilyn 
Crispe/l, Dick Heckstall-Smith. 



including UK post. Overseas:/Vu/.u- term: £2.40 per copy ( £3.20 
for double issues) 

Airmail delivery: £3.40 1 £3.90 for double issues). Send to: Wire 
Buck Issues. Units G&H. 1 If ClenfmdStreet. London W1P 
5PN. 

Bargain bundles -for overseas readers only! 
£10.00/ $17.00 each (incl post & packing) 


A. The Jazz Age 

48,51, 68. 77, 79, 84 

B. Creative Composers 

55, 56, 76, 87, 84, 62 

C. Saxophone Legends 

18, 19, 25, 55, 60, 86 

D. Pick of the Pops 

69. 81, 90, 79, 82/83 

Cheque or money order made payable to The Wire 
in UK Sterling only please. 

Offer closes Friday November 1st. 






Joseph Haydn 


One of the big success stories among recent classical releases 
has been the enormous popularity of the Kodaly Quartet's 
Haydn recordings (Naxos) - superb versions of the later 
quartets, all at bargain prices. The good news is that the 
Kodaly have now been commissioned to record the complete 
cycle; the bad is that, as they hadn’t planned for this in their 
schedules, it could be 12 months or so before their next batch 
of releases is ready. However, their discs of ops 31 'The Last 
Seven Words’! 103, 34, 33, 71. 74 and 76 (the latter on two 
CDs) are in the shops now and highly recommended. 

Other top-quality - but unfortunately full-price - sets 
include the Lindsay Quartet's op 34 (ASV) and the Takacs 
Quartet's op 76 and ops 77/103 (Decca). Less impressive is the 
Amadeus Quartet’s three-CD, mid-price set of ops 31/64, a 
lacklustre performance that is particularly disappointing as - 
the elusive Tatrai aside - this is the only available complete 
version of the delightful op 64. 

There are not, as yet, many recordings of the string quartets 
on period instruments. The better ones include the Salomon 
Quartet's reading of ops 71 and 7 4 (spread, expensively, across 
three discs) and ops 77/103 (all Hyperion), but the outstanding 
contributions here are the two discs by the Quatour Mosa'i- 
ques (Astree) - a brilliant account of op 20, 2-4 and a hardly 
less dynamic set of ops 77/103 (the latter called here 77,3). 

Back on modern instruments, there are several compilation 
discs which feature two or three of the more popular quartets 
from various sets. Good mid-price buys include the Janacek 
Quartet (Decca), playing op 3,3/op 33,2/op 76,2; and the 
Italian Quartet (Philips) with a similar programme, except 
that op 64,3 replaces op 33,2. (We now know that op 3 isn’t by 
Haydn at all, but it’s still an engaging piece!) Finally, take a 
listen to one of the Lindsay Quartet’s Live At Wigmore Hall 
compilations (ASV): these have tremendous pizzaz, even if the 
group can’t resist playing up to the audience at times, notably 
in the almost thrash-tempo prestos! Best buy is volume two, 
which has op 64,3/op 76,3 and, the real clincher, the single 
quartet of op 42, which is hard to find elsewhere. 


Kodaly Quartet (Naxos): Op 76, 1-3 (8.550314); Op 76, 4-6 
(8.550315) 

Quatour Mosai'ques (Astree): Oeuvre 32 (2) (ie Op 20. 2-4) 
(E 8786) 



relatively late in his career so they nearly 
all possess that magical combination of 
light touch and depth of expression 
which typifies his mature music: the last eight in particular, 
No’s 38-43 (Hob XV 24-31), are among his greatest chamber 


masterworks. The only complete set of the trios is the 

instruments, which was recently reissued as a mid-price, 
nine-CD box-set (Philips); there is also a single, mid-price disc 
of No's 38-40/43 (Hob XV 24-27) from this set. On period 
instruments, the Cohen/Hobarth/Coin trio (Harmonia Mun- 
di) have released two discs of earlier trios, but the best buy at 
present is probably the London Fortepiano Trio’s vigorous 
treatments of No's 38-40 (Hob XV, 24-26); this is the set 
which Haydn dedicated to Rebecca Schroeter and which 
includes his famous “Gypsy Rondo” (Hyperion). 

The piano sonatas date from various periods in Haydn’s 
career and are of rather more erratic quality: several are little 
more than pretty drawing-room pieces, written specifically for 
the very non-virtuoso player. But No 33 (Hob XVI 20) is a 
not-so-minor-miracle from the Sturm und Drang period, and 
with the last five sonatas, No's 38—62 (Hob XVI48—52) we are 
again in the rarified world of Haydn’s mature genius. These 
pieces, plus slightly different selections of the best of the rest, 
are available on two excellent four-CD series: one, by Alfred 
Brendel (Philips), offers ruminative, polished interpretations 
on modern piano; the other, by Paul Badura-Skoda (Astree), 
charms with the brittle elegance of its 1790 pianoforte 
sonorities. Both sets also include the “Andante con variazioni 
in F minor” and the “Fantasia in C” but, while Brendel adds 
the “Adagio in F", Badura-Skoda tempts with a more generous 
bonus of the “Arietta in E flat” and the “Variations on the 
‘Emperor Hymn’”, the famous Austrian anthem which Haydn 
also used in his string quartet, op 76,3. 

The mid-price, two-CD set of The Last Six Sonatas by Glenn 
Gould (CBS Masterworks) is more likely to appeal to fans of 
Glenn Gould than to fans of Haydn. 


Beaux Arts Trio (Philips): Piano Trios No’s 24—27 (422 831—2) 
Paul Badura Skoda (Astree): Sonates & Pieces Pour Le Piano-Forte 
IV (E7714) 

d) Concertos & Miscellaneous Instrumental Music 

os. He was not a virtuoso instrumental- 
st himself and it seems he was disin- 
to explore the concerto form. He 
a handful in his early days at 
' Esterhazy, but only three after 1780: the 
Keyboard Concerto No 11 in D, the Cello 
Concerto No 2 in D (both from 1780-3) and the Trumpet Concerto 
in E flat , from 1796, his finest essay in the form. Of the earlier 
pieces, the three violin concertos, two horn concertos and the 
Cello Concerto in C (rediscovered only in 1962) all have an 
easy-flowing charm that explains their continuing popularity. 
Recommended discs are Trevor Pinnock/The English 
Concert CD of the three violin concertos (Archiv: soloist 
Simon Standage) and an unbeatable Philips Laser Line 
Classics mid-price compilation of the Trumpet Concerto (soloist 
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Hakan Hardenberger), two horn concertos (soloist Her¬ 
mann Baumann) and the earlier, more successful, of the two 
cello concertos - No 1 in C (soloist Heinrich Schiff): 
electrifying stuff! There is also an impressive period- 
instrument disc of the two cello concertos by Christopher 
Hogwood/AAM (L’Oiseau Lyre: soloist Christophe Coin); 
and a good bargain-price set of the Keyboard Concerto No 11 
(played here on harpsichord), the early double concerto for 
violin and harpsichord and Symphony No 31 by the Liszt 
Ferenc CO (Hungaraton White Label). 

White Label also offers two bargain-price discs of Haydn's 
more lightweight instrumental music: a set of six sonatas for 

which sounds like a sitar on downers) - you can buy eight 
spread over two full-price CDs by Hsu/Miller/Arcio 
(Gaudeamus) or seven on a single mid-price disc from the 
Esterhazy Trio (EMI); and the divertimenti for flute, violin 
and cello (Hob IV, No’s 6-11) given deft, expert performances 
by the trio of Nicolet/Kantorow/Fujiward (Denon). 



Haydn also set a large number of songs, including collec¬ 
tions of Scottish and Welsh folk songs and a number of 
English love songs which date from his visits to London: some 

Told Her Love, by Judith Nelson/Elaine Thornburgh (Koch 
International Classics). 

If Haydn's operas are neglected, versions of his two late 
oratorios, The Creation and The Seasons , continue to gush forth 
in a seemingly unstoppable flood. There’s no space here to do 
more than list a few recommendations. So, for The Creation , try 
Christopher Hogwood/AAM (L’Oiseau Lyre) for a moving 
period-instrument version, and Karl Munchinger/VPO for a 
mid-price modern performance (Decca Ovation). For The 
Seasons , best buy is a close call between a glowing Karl 
Bohm/VPO account (Galleria) and the feisty, more earthy 
approach of Antal Dorati/RPO (Decca Ovation): both are on 

CD sets (as are The Creation discs). ? 

Haydn wrote a good deal of fine church music throughout 
his career, but definitely the finest is the final series of six 
masses which he composed between 1796 and 1802. Trevor 
Pinnock/The English Concert (Archiv) offer a thrilling, 
period reading of 1798’s ‘Nelson Mass, c/w the brief Te Deum 
from 1798—1800. Otherwise, probably the best buys of the 

mid-price series of modern recordings by George Guest/The 
Choir Of St John’s College Cambridge (Decca Ovation), 

Schopfungsmesse and, especially, the Harmoniemesse , Haydn’s last 
major work and an amazing blend of energy, mellowness and 
the willingness still - at 70 - to experiment, here with the 
wind instruments that give the work its name (the German 

Even so, he left the world an incomparably richer place. 

Sigiswald Kuijken/La Petite Band (Deutsch Harmonia Mun- 
di): L'lnfedeltd delusa (RD 77099) 

Christopher Hogwood/Academy Of Ancient Music (L’Oiseau 
Lyre): The Creation (430 397-2) 

George Guest/Choir Of St John’s College Cambridge (Decca 
Ovation): Harmoniemesse (430 162-2) 


Haydn by Rosemary Hughes (Dent Master Musicians, £5.95); 
The Classical Style by Charles Rosen (Faber & Faber, £9.99); 
Haydn, His Life And Music by H C Robbins Landon and David 
Wyn Jones (Thames & Hudson, £24). 






iks Stephen -for your diligem 


win! 

Haydn’s Sturm und Drang Symphonies 



Thanks to our friends at DGIAnhiv, we have five sets 
of Haydn’s Sturm und Drang symphonies - as per¬ 
formed on period instruments by Trevor Pinnock and The 
English Concert - to give away in this month’s competi¬ 
tion. That’s 19 symphonies in a special-issue, six-CD 
box-set - including such famous Haydn works as No 43 
‘Mercury’, No 48 'Maria Theresa’ and No 49 ‘La 
Passione’. 

“Pinnock draws model performances from the English 
Concert . . . Excellent, well-balanced sound ... an 
outstanding issue,’’ The Penguin Guide 

“Some of the finest performances of Haydn symphonies I 
have heard, ” Graham Lock, The Wire 


All you have to do to win a complete set is tell us 
which Haydn symphonies have the following nicknames: 

1. Drum Poll 

2. The Philosopher 

3. La Poule 

4. Fire 

5. The Schoolmaster 


Write your answers on a postcard please, mark it 
'Haydn Seek' and send it to The Wire, Units G & H, 
115 Cleveland St, London W1P 5PN. Don’t forget to 
include your own name and address. Closing date for 
entries is 25 October. First five correct entries pulled out 
of the editor’s posthorn on that date win the box-sets! 





THE LABEL On A Bottle Of 
Jack Daniels Whiskey Is For Folks Who 
Aren t Too Impressed By Labels. 

Our label, has always lacked colour, dating to when 
Jack Daniel sold whiskey in the crocks up above. 

You see, our founder said what went in his bottle was 
more important than what went on it. 

And we still say that at the Tennessee distillery today. 

If your interest lies in a truly smooth sippin’ whiskey, 
we recommend Jack Daniel’s. But if you like colourful labels, 
well there’s no shortage of brands to pick from. 

SMOOTH SIPPIN’ TENNESSEE WHISKEY 















